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EDITCRIAL NOTES. 


Although dishorning cattle has, by a decision of 
the High Court, been rendered illegal in England, 
it is still a legal and widely-adopted practice in 
Scotland. Last weex the question was again tried 
in Scotland, at Haddington, when Mr. Wilson was 
called upon to defend himself before the Sheriff 
Substitute for dishorning thirty-two young cattle, 
from “four to six quarters old.” ‘The Sheriff de- 
cided in favour of the defendant, and the case will 
be taken on appeal to the High Court. 


On another page we publish an extract from the 
report of the case which appeared in the Scotsman. 
Our space only allows the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion to appear this week—that for the defence will 
be printed next week. Our report is much con- 
densed and any of our readers who wish a full ac- 
count of the evidence cannot do better than buy this 
week’s North British Agriculturist. The large 
majority of Scotch stock-owners seem strongly in 
favour of the operation, and a considerable amount 
of feeling, if not excitement, is shown on the question. 
This is made very evident by a remark in the clever 
but one-sided resumé given of the case by the North 
British Agrieulturist which confesses that “It is 
precisely because English decisions and Knglish 
customs will not be tamely submitted to in Scotland 
that this costly litigation was bravely and success- 
fully faced last week by so many farmers in Scot- 
land.” We feel a little doubtful whether this 
patriotic sentiment has not somewhat clouded the 
issues, Stock-feeding arrangements in Scotland are 
somewhat different from ours. There. the common 
practice in wintering stock seems to be to keep the 
animals in yards or courts, and evidence is adduced 
that animals so kept are in better condition to be 
timed out to grass in the spring than those fed in 


, stalls. Court-feeding then is assumed to be necessary 


| ‘othe best method of stock-keeping. The space in 


| the courts or yards is necessarily limited, and some 


cattle have worse manners than others. The ill- 


 Manoered animals worry the others, and it is said, 


quire them seriously with their horns. Irish and 

anadian cattle are especially ill-mannered brutes, 
: oo ‘re coming into Scotland every year in increased 
aa To feed them economically and tu pre- 
injuring their fellows something must be 
B that om the majority of farmers seem to believe 
B or to © only effective practice is dishorning. Close 
: dis-horning is advocated by the majority. 


“ Nobbing” or “tipping” is suggested by a few, 
whilst an intermediate party accept partial dis- 
horning as sufficient. This partial dishorning 
seems to be a very indefinite operation, consisting 
of removal of a portion of the horns varying from 
three to eight inches, or from a quarter to a half of 
the horn, 

At the Haddington Case many witnesses were 
called on both sides, including farmers and veteri- 
nary surgeons, Of course their evidence was dia- 
metrically antagonistic and both sides seem to have 
exaggerated freely. The case for the prosecution 
has been got up honestly, if not innocently. The 
first three witnesses called for the prosecution ought 
certainly to have appeared for the defence, as their 
evidence was entirely in favor of the operation. 
The professional evidence was pretty equally divi- 
ded. Against dishorning appeared Professors 
Walley. McCall, Pritchard and McQueen with 
Messrs. G. Young and A. J. McCallum. For it were 
Professors McFadyean and W. O. Williams with 
Messrs. Jas. Clark, Reid, P. J. Combe, Thos. Bell, 
D. Constable and W, Carruthers. 

The evidence of the professional men called for 
the proscution was to the effect that the animals 
operated on, when seen by them, exhibited great 
signs of pain, and some degree of fever; that dis- 
horning was a very painful operation and that total 
or close dishorning was not justifiable at all. The 
evidence for the defence was that dishorning was 
not particularly painful, that the best method of 
doing it was the one which cut the horn closest to 
the head, and that when applied to animals fed in 
courts it was a necessary and a humane operation. 

His Lordship, without calling upon the Counsel 
for the defence, said there was scarcely proof of the 
libel here according to the Scotch Act, which recog- 
nised that if cruelty was alleged it must be proved 
to be wanton. He was of opinion that the respon- 
dent was not guilty, and accordingly dismissed him 
from the bar. 

The case raised a number of important points 
for veterinary discussion, but we only now mention 
one—What are signs of pain, and how shall we recog- 
nise and value them? [fan animal eats immediately 
after an operation can it be said to be suffering pain. 
Animals have been seen to eat whilst suffering from 
compound fracture of a limb, whilst suffering from 
such extensive burns as to warrant their slaughter, 
and whilst large incised wounds hung gaping open. 
Were these conditions painless, or do animals not 
feel acutely. or is eating a sort of instinct which 
overcomes all ordinary pain and suffering. These 
questions are not to be decided lightly, and are well 


worth more attention than they have yet received. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


SOMNAMBULISM, OR 
By J. Roatre Cox, F.R.C.V.S. 


As the rush of “reported cases” responsive to 
The Record’s friendly challenge falls short of an- 
ticipation, I venture, Mr. Editor, even at the risk 
of proving wearisome, to contribute another odd 
case, and “by your gracious patience, I will a 
round unvarnished tale deliver” which may interest 
sume of your readers, and perhaps invite some 


speculation on the question of pathology. 


“wo. 


on 


gazing far away, the eyes wide open, the pupils 
dilated, but with an entire absence of appreciation 
from sight—for we tried many contrivances to 
frighten him or even to attract attention, but with. 
out avail. The ears were directed forward, but not 
rigidly, and the loudest sound was unheeded; the 
breathing calm and noiseless. ; 

Iie presented the appearance of a thing inanimate 
propped upon its legs, and not the slightest move- 
ment of any part of the frame responded to our 
efforts to excite it. Upon his being pushed or pulled 
there was only such result as if it had been a block 
on the balance. 

The sketch represents his posture and aspect 
during the long time he remained in this trance- 
like condition. 


| | arm 


The subject was a dray-horse, twelve years old, in 
excellent condition, and not previously affected with 
wny special disorder. Visiting him one December 
forenoon, he was standing in the centre of his 
box, fixedly quiet, recognizing no effort to rouse 
or to move him. Continuing thus to be master of the 
situation, there seemed no alternative but for 
us to leave him for the nonce to attend to other 
matters, and in doing so the box-door was  in- 
advertently left open. Half-an-hour later the horse 
was discovered standing in the outer door-way. 
having left his box unseen by anyone and crossed 
the adjoining stable, a distance of some dozen yards 
or so. He was again in the same position, apparently 


After two hours thus standing in the reat 
he started of his own accord “ with wandering $ nf 
and slow” across the outer yard, when = ~ 
guiding and a widish circuit he was steere ~s : 
his box, and thistime shut in. It was eS 
note the ‘human face divine’ as 
bystanders called to see ‘Inverary’ walking 
his sleep. 

The horse was again for a long 
he began to move in a circle, and at 1 Pe oe 
I returned to watch him, he was walking se by 
round and round to the left, and at the 
occasionally getting out of his track ane 4% 


time stationary, then 
p.m., when 


e same 
wall, but he immediately recommenced at th 
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ace Without appearing to notice the interruption. 

We tried but could not stop his progress, and it 
was impossible to give anything by the mouth. On 
the following morning when visited by me, he was 
still walking round, and had been during the greater 
part of the night, he was now roaring loudly in 
his breathing. the sound being a shrill scream. 

With help, and keeping step with the patient, I 
managed to introduce the tube into the windpipe, 
and with this accomplished, not only was the noisy 
breathing relieved, but in less than five minutes he 
stood still and became manageable. ‘The next course 
was to rub the poll with Sp. Terebinth and to ad- 
minister a full dose of aloes. 

There was no more wandering, he speedily be- 
came conscious and had no return of the ailment, 
being in a few days altogether out of treatment. 

Just four years afterwards he was condemned as 
past service. 


—— 


CASE OF PHLEGMANOUS ERYSIPELAS. 
By Watrer 8. Apams, V.S., Ist Class A.V.D., Hosir. 


This case occurred in an Australian mare, which 
had been landed at Madras some months previously. 
On landing, she had scars on both hind legs, caused 
by constant kicking on board ship, there was con- 
siderable thickening of the legs, especially of the 
near hind, After treatmenié, the thickening was 
reduced and the mare sent to the lines for work, 
All went well for about a couple of months, when 
the mare was admitted to the sick lines, with acute 
lameness in the near hind leg, said to be caused by 
kicking in the stall. ‘There was great cedema of the 
limb from the coronet to the hock, and a fluctuating 
swelling below and at the back of the fetlock. The 
mare was in great pain and there was intense heat 
in the limb ; I diagnosed the case as one of Trau- 
matic Phlegmanous Erysipelas, removed the mare 
to the slinging stall, in case it might be necessary 
to place her in slings, gave at once a dose of physic 
and ordered Jong continued hot fomentations. Sub- 
sequently a large bran poultice, with a sedative of 
Extract of Belladonna was applied. 

The disease progressed, and the swelling in- 
creased, till it seemed as if the skin would burst; 
the constitutional disturbance was very great, the 
pulse was full and hard, the temperature 105. The 
physic acted well, and as the mare laid down almost 
Continuously, I did not place her in slings. In- 

lernally I gave Tr. Aconite 40 every four hours, 
Which had a good effect in reducing the temperature. 

he Mare was a good patient, and continued to feed 
es whilst lying down. Subsequently a soft swel- 

'ng ippeared at the back of the limb, below the 
ay this | punctured, and evacuated a large quan- 
Sero-sanguinulent fluid, which apparently 
‘ec tom the whole of the cellular tissue of the 
aa of tke limb. This gave relief, and the 
a to be progressing favourably, but now a 

ng appeared on the near fore-arm, this was 


hot, hard, tense, and very painful, and was doubtless 


of the same nature. The mare now having both 
legs on the ner side affected was unable to stand, 
and fearing bed sores, if she were allowed to lay 
longer. I placed her in slings, but she was so restless 
and such a bad patient in the slings that I was cum- 
pelled to take her out after two days, and on removal, 
it was found that the mare could bear weight on 
both the affected limbs. From this time the acute 
symptoms gradually subsided, the fever was re- 
duced, and the pain was much less, but the swelling 
of the limbs was very great. I now commenced a 
course of Tincture of Muriate of Iron, the case con- 
tinued to improve, and after three weeks I was able 
to give the mare her first walk. Eventually the 
swelling on the fore-limb quite disappeared. but a 
permanent thickening has been left on the hind limb 
although there is no lameness. 


— 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
By F. W. &., Dublin. 


An article on Pleuro-pneumonia, written by Mr. 
J. McKenny, Dublin, is almost sufficient guarantee 
that it ought to be readable and of interest, but a 
glance at the article in your issue of 15th inst., shows 
that its whole burden is an attack on the veterinary 
department of the Privy Council, which he con- 
demns as being composed of an ignorant and useless 
body of men-—men who have advised the Govern- 
ment to take a directly opposite course to that which 
the weight of evidence points to. 

Iam afraid Mr. McKenny views matters in a very 
one-sided way, and is given to follow Professor 
Williams’ ideas rather than formulate an opinion for 
himself. 

Mr. McKenny quotes Professor Williams as fol- 
luws :—“ I have long advocated that they should have 
a combination of slaughter and inoculation in deal- 
ing with Pleuro-pneumonia.” 

Now what does the Professor mean by a combina- 
tion of slaughter and inoculation? (Firstly) Does 
he advocate compulsory inoculation of all cattle; 
(Secondly) Does he advocate slaughter of diseased 
animals only, or of diseased animals and all animals 
which have been in contact with such? or does he 
mean by “a combination of slaughter and inocula- 
tion” that an outbreak occurring in a herd the 
diseased animals are to be slaughtered, and the re- 
maining animals to be inoculated? ‘This latter 
would, I think be a very dangerous course to pursue, 

The course adopted in Holland was, I believe, 
slaughter of diseased animals and all in contact 
with such, and universal inoculation, and I think 
this course highly commendable, viewed from any 
or every aspect. 

The deputation. which waited on The Right Hun. 
Mr Chaplin a short time ago, had for their 
object, 1 gather, that the whole carrying out of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, relative to 
Pleuro should be handed over to a central body, 
taking all power relative thereto away from the luca] 


authorities, and this object deserves every support 
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it can be little doubted but that it is the dilatory 
manner in which the local authorities have dealt 
with pleuro-pneumonia that has kept that malady 
for such a time in our midst, and on the devoted 
heads of those bodies should fall the whole weight 
of Mr. McKenny’s censure. 

In conclusion, Mr. McKenny says, “1 may add 
the owners of cattle co-operated with the authorities ; 
and until the authorities in these countries act in 
such a manner as to make it the interest of the cattle 
owners to co-operate, it cannot be expected that they 
will do so.” Would he now tell us how this happy 
consummation might be brought about ? 

The only way I can conceive is. make the laws on 
the subject such that the owners of cattle cannot 
help but co-operate with the authorities. I am 
decidedly of the opinion that this would be the only 
course. and especially in the “ Emerald Isle,” from 
the capital of which Mr, McKenny writes. 


RABIES—CAN IT BE STAMPED OUT? 
By Prorrssor WaAt.ey. 


In a paper read by Professor W. Hill at the last 
meeting of the Central Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion there are several statements made to which— 
seeing that I shall not be able to join in the forth- 
coming discussion in the subject—I must take ex- 
ception in the form of a letter. 

(1) Muzzling.— Professor Hill says ‘that thou- 
sands of dogs have been ruined, and not a few killed, 
by muzzling,” and he avers “ that this statement is 
true and that he can prove it.” 

Is not this, Sir, a very long and a very strong 
statement for any individual to make? The evidence 
would reqtiire to be very voluminous to prove any- 
thing in reference to thonsands of instances of any 
kind that might occur of any kind whatever, and 
without pretending to have had such a very extensive 
experience in canine matters I cannot call to mind a 
single instance out of the thousands I have seen 
muzzled of an animal having been either ruined or 
killed by the use of the muzzle—either in England 
or Scotland. I grant that many dogs show a great 
antipathy to the muzzle when it is first put on, but 
with very few exceptions they quickly become ac- 
customed to it, just as colts do to the halter or the 
bit. 

] fail to see in what way it can be cruel or 
injurious to an animal if the muzzle is properly con- 
structed, e.g., a basket muzzle of wire or leather. 
Such a muzzle does not interfere with the breathing 
nor does it prevent the lapping of water. I do not 
fora moment pretend to say that muzzling will 
prevent rabies if an animal is bitten—but it most 
assuredly reduces the chances of a rabid animal in- 
oculating others, and I may be pardoned if | say 
that in my opinion the probability of a muzzled 
animal becoming inoculated (despite muzzling) 
through the medium of an accidental abrasion of the 
lips or nose by contact with saliva is a very remote 
one. While [ do not for a moment assert that 


muzzling is an absolute and certain prophylactic of 
rabies I do maintain that it is a most valuable 
adjunct to other measures—indeed, I know no sub. 
stitute, except that of rasping down or filing off 
the prominent ends of the canine teeth—but. 
perhaps, notwithstanding the fact that the greater 
part of the tooth is a non-sensitive structure, 
there are some who would object to this painless 
operation on the ground of cruelty. I have 
frequently pointed out that in towns the muzzle pro- 
tects dogs to a large extent from an ever-present 
danger, viz : —that of fishing out and ingesting putrid 
or poisonous matters from ash buckets, and similar 
receptacles of filth and refuse. Even if the muzzle 
produced greater inconvenience than it actually 
does. its use would be amply justified as an adjunct 
in preventing a malady, one case of which in the 
human subject is of more importance than would be 
the infliction of a temporary inconvenience on all 
the dogs in the world. 

(2) The doctrine of spontaneity,—I was under the 
impression that this doctrine as applied to specific 
diseases had long since received its quietus—it 
seems, however, that it is still held even by one 


‘|}who is an authority in our profession on matters 


canine. I, for one, shall feel indebted to Professor 
Hill, if he will publish the evidence he possesses in 
support of his statement. I assume, Sir, that the 
condition of dog life is much the same in all parts of 
the country, and if this isso, ] should like to know 
why Scotland has been free from rabies for so many 
years ? I anticipate the forces tending to the spon- 
taneous development of such a malady as rabies are 
identical in the north and in the south. But then, 
Professor Hill seems to know little of the history of 
rabies in this part of Her Majesty’s dominions, for 
he quotes Mr. Chaplin to the effect ‘that there has 
been no case of rabies known in Scotland for a 

great number of years” and further on he says. 

“that in Scotland only two cases occurred in nine- 
teen years, viz., between 1855 and 1874.” but Pro- 

fessor Hill qualifies this latter statement by ad- 
hibiting a note of interrogation, and then asks * was 

this immunity due to muzzling?” I agree with 

his answer-—* Certainly not.” J opine that it was 

due rather to the fact that no rabid dog had crossed 

the borders. or if it had, that it had been timeously 

killed and thus rendered powerless for harm. 

If you will allow me, I will furnish Professor Hill 
and yourself with the history of rabies in Scotland 
since I became resident in this country, viz.. since 
1871. 
Prior to the year 1880 I saw only one case 1m Edin- 
burgh and the vicinity that I was justified in com 
sidering an undoubted case of rabies. 

In 1880 an epizootic raged for some mont’ 
whence or how it originated I do not know; but as 
held the office of veterinary adviser to the Mag 
trates and Council I do know that after consider oA 
opposition from a certain section of the —— 
profession. from the Medical Officer, and 
Police Authorities, and after many dogs and at hae 
two horses and two human lives had been sacri! 
I succeeded in gi tting the regulations for the A 
pression of the malady that I had from the 0 
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suggested put in force. These were (1) the destruc- 
tion of all rabid dogs and also of all bitten and 
suspected animals ; (2) the muzzling of all dogs ex- 
cept those under the immediate (and responsible) 
control of their owners; (8) the seizure of all dogs 
not under control, or unmuzzled, and their destruc- 
tion within a given period if not claimed : and these 
simple measure sufficed to clear the city of a danger- 
ous malady in the course of a few months, but the 
City authorities were loyally backed by the Magis- 
trates of Leith and the county authorities. 

Since the suppression of this outbreak only one 
case of rabies has come under my notice, and that 
occurred in a fox terrier dog from the south of Eng- 
land, consigned to the care of Mr. John Kirk, 
M.R.C.V.S., who, fortunately, detected the existence 
of the disease immediately on taking delivery of 
the dog. 

During the period that preventive measures were 
in force in the city, upwares of 1,000 useless and 
ownerless dogs (and in many cases hopelessly 
diseased dogs) were destroyed, and since that time 
several systematic raids against the canine vaga- 
bonds of our streets have been carried out, and if 
such were done elsewhere I think it would be for the 
good of the canine and human population alike. 

As an example of the ignorance which exists even 
amongst those who pose as authorities on this sub- 
ject, I will direct your attention to a statement 
made by Professor Horsley in the early part of last 
year, and to which reference is made in an Editorial 
in The Lancet of February 23rd. The statement is 
to the effect that Professor Horsley showed “ that 
the paralytic form of rabies had been diagnosed be- 
fore the investigation of Pasteur, although in some 
animals, e.g. the rabbit, it is the more common form 
of the two types of the disease.” In reference to 
this statement it is necessary to ask, When did 
the investigation of Pasteur commence ? 

So far as ] know Pasteur has only interested him- 
self in this question during a very limited number of 
years, but the dumb (paralytic) form of rabies has 
been recognised by V.S. in this country for very many 
years, and so long ago as 1839 Professor Simonds 
induced it by inoculation of rabbits with the saliva 
of rabid sheep—sent to the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, by Mr. Mannington. Further, it is in re- 
cord that a Tuscan Physician (Dr. Eusebo Valli) 
experimented with the saliva of rabid animals, and 
succeeded in renderiug the virus innocuous by sub- 
jecting it to the action of the gastric juice of the 
frog so long ago as the year 1790—one century 

ince, 

“Nothing is new under the sun,” and as with in- 
oculation against pleuro-pneumonia and against 
small-pox, so with the preventive inoculation for 
tabies, what has been not only shall be but is again. 


it.—Examiner: Now, Mr. Murphy, 

th “We on the subject of physical science, what are 
Properties of heat ?” Murphy, a Tipperary candi- 

lust Expanshun, surr.” ‘Correct. Give me an 

a ration.” “In summer, surr, the sun, being hotter, 
uses the days to lingthen.” 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting on the 6th inst., on the conclusion 
of Professor Woodroffe Hill’s paper on Rabies and 
Muzzling, the following discussion took place. 

Mr. Encar.—In the first place I must express my . 
astonishment at hearing the remark from Professor 
Hill that he is undoubtedly of opinion that rabies is 
spontaneous. I know in the olden days it was con- 
sidered that rabies might be spontaneous, but I 
certainly thought that that idea had been long ago 
given up. Itseems to me such a difficult thing to 
prove when the statement is made that the disease 
is spontaneous. May not a dog be bitten and yet 
you may never be able to trace when or how he was 
so bitten? Again, 1 would ask has there ever been 
acase of rabies proved where a dog has been shut 
up for twelve or eighteen months previous to its 
going mad? If not. it seems to me impossible to 
say that rabies is of spontaneous origin. We all 
know that dogs are in the habit of wandering from 
place to place, and, until they can be completely 
isolated, it seems to me that no one can say they have 
not been bitten. 

In regard to muzzling I think Professor Hill very 
unjustly condemns the muzzling of dogs, I perfectly 
agree with him that the muzzle is a most uncomfort- 
able apparatus for a dog to wear, but at the same 
time we must not forget that the question for de- 
cision is whether the comfort of the dog is to be 
studied, or that people are to be bitten and suffer 
from hydrophobia. In my opinion, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, muzzling has never been 
efficiently and properly carried out in any part of 
this country. I remember some time ago when the 
muzzling order was enforced in a district where 
rabies was supposed to prevail, I saw, time after 
time. unmuzzled dogs running about, I do not care 
whether it was for five minutes, an hour, or a day, 
there was the opportunity of biting, ‘or of being 
bitten, and I say until muzzling has been carried out 
efficiently and well it ought not to be condemned as 
an ineffective measure. At the same time I think 
the muzzle should be made as comfortable as_pos- 
sible, and I think leather muzzles, as they are now 
made, are certainly approaching perfection as nearly 
as possible. I certainly do not like the wire muz- 
zles that are being used. 1 cannot say, because I 
have had no experience, whether registration would 
have the same effect as muzzling. but I do not see 
how it could. For instance, a mad dog may be 
running about, and although he may have a regis- 
tered number on, what is the good of tracing that 
dog home to his owner when he may have already 
bitten half-a-dozen dogs or people? A dog may be 
registered, but his owner cannot prevent him run- 
ning out into the streets, but if he has a muzzle on 
it is impossible for him to bite. I was rather struck 


with one remark Professor Hill made, he said that 


| 
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a healthy dog having a muzzle on will not prevent 
his being bitten by a rabid dog, but I would venture 
to point out that if the rabid dog had a muzzle on 
he could not bite the healthy dog. 

Professor Hitz.—Nobody has ever seen a mad 
dog with one on. 

Mr. Encar.—Exactly, and that proves that the 
muzzling order has not been efficiently carried out, 
but if the rabid dog had been muzzled he would 
not have been able to have bitten the other dog. 
We hear a great deal about the condemnation of the 
muzzle in other countries. In those countries where 
it has been condemned can it be said that it nas been 
properly and efficiently carried out? I venture to 
think not. Again, Professor Hill said, that it 
should be left to veterinary surgeons to decide on 
the best means to be adopted to stamp rabies out, 
but I would ask him what is to be done while this 
vexed question is being decided? Ave we to go on 
being bitten and have rabies about us so that dogs can 
be bitten and gomad? I think also that the statement 
that veterinary canine surgeons can be counted on one’s 
fingers is rather a sweeping one. I would ask the 


Professor whether he has enquired of all veterinary’ 


surgeons whether they are canine veterinary sur- 
geons and know anything about it. I think it 
hardly follows that because they are not putting 
their opinions in print before the public and publicly 
stating that they are canine veterinary surgeons that 
they are not, therefore I should not like that state- 
ment to go forth unchallenged to the world. 

Then again, with regard to the question of foreign 
importation. In regard to that, it seems to me that 
it is not for us to consider what foreign countries 
like when a dog is coming to England. It is for us 
to decide what is best for our own country, there- 
fore if they object to putting dogs in quarantine for 
a short time the only thing they can do is to keep 
their dogs to themselves. 

With another statement I was rather amused. 
Professor Hill said :—“ Ifthose in favour of muz- 
zling can satisfactorily prove to the anti-muzzlers, 
&e.” Now I am afraid that would be a very diffi- 
cult thing indeed to do, because, when an anti- 
muzzler takes up a view it is very difficult indeed 
to convince him that he is in error. The important 
question which we want to decide amongst ourselves 
is this—How is rabies to be stamped out? and as far 
as my experience at the present time goes, I can see 
no more efficient remedy than a universal system of 
muzzling properly carried out. 

There is one other point which I had almost over- 
looked. So far as my experience goes the muzzling 
order has at least had one good effect, and that is 
that it has got rid of a tremendous lot of mongrels 
that used to run about the streets, for which probably 
a license had never been paid and which were no 
good to anybody, for no one would own them. 1 
think those are all the observations I have to make. 

Mr. Samson.—Our friend, Mr. Hill, seems to have 
implied, in fact, I think he states plainly, that he 
considered the muzzling of dogs would be cruelty to 
them. i beg to say that I fail to see it. I have 
several dogs of my own, and after having tried 
several different kinds of muzzles I think I have at 


last found a very suitable muzzle for each dog—a 
muzzle which is not in any way cruel. I am of 
opinion that, if the muzzle is properly fitted, there 
is no more cruelty in using it than there would be 
in an easy pair of shoes upon the feet of a man who 
suffered from corns. No doubt you may have to try 
many before you can get one to fit the dog really 
properly and comfortably, and, of course, it may at 
first be a little irritating, but even that will only be 
for a very little time, and then the dog will get 
accustomed to it, just in the same way as an un- 
broken colt gets accustomed toa pair of girths, or 
the crupper against his tail. Mr. Hill says that 
thousands of dogs have been killed by muzzling. 

Professor Wooprorre did not say 
killed, I said “ruined.” 

Mr. Samson.—It is much the same thing. I fail 
to see how they have been ruined. There is one 
fact about which I am very positive, and that is, 
that since the order has been in vogue it has cleared 
the streets, and indeed the whole country, of 
thousands of useless mungrels which were most 
likely to be affected with rabies, and if it has not 
been proved that muzzling puts a stop to rabies, it 
certainly proves that it reduces the number of 
dogs, so that there is not such a great chance of 
spreading the disease from one to another. In my 
small practice alone I have destroyed about fifty 
dogs, brought by the police, of which the greater 
number have been useless mongrel dogs, of no value 
whatever. 

As to the theory of the spontaneous origin of 
rabies, I think that is yet to be proved. I do not 
think we really know whether it is or is not spon- 
taneous. It is certainly contagious—we do know 
that. 1 should like to make one remark in reference 
to its being of spontaneous origin. I do not think 
that they have rabies in Norway. They are very 
particular about importing dogs. You have to pay 
a very heavy tax indeed for dogs there, and I think 
the dog also has to be isolated for a long time before 
it is allowed to go. When I was in Norway last 
summer, from what I could make out, I could not 
hear from any one that they had ever heard of such 
a thing asa rabid dog. If rabies is spontaneous why 
should it not break out there just as in other coun- 
tries? If the muzzling order is brought into effect 
at all it should be enforced throughout the country. 
I think the Minister of Agriculture must have been 
very badly advised indeed to only have dogs muzzled 
in one part of the country and let the others go free. 
In the case of cattle I can quite understand an order 
of that kind. because if pleuro-pneumonia breaks out 
in a herd of cattle there is no trouble in confining 
those particular cattle, and isolating them, ae 
cannot isolate dogs; and, therefore, if the muz? ing 
order is enforced at all it should be carried ou 
throughout the country, and for a long period of si, 
nine, or twelve months. There is one other ee 
I have to make, I think I understood Mr. Hill t “ 
the period of incubation is from two to ive wom 
was that so? 

Professor Wooprorre Hriu.—That 1s 80. 

Mr. Samson.—Then I must beg to disagree. ae 
is no doubt there have been cases where it has 
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only two to five weeks to develope, but I thiuk there 
are many more where it has taken a much longer 
time, at least, that is my opinion. 
The Prestpent.—We shall be very glad to hear 
any visitor speak upon the subject under discussion. 
Dr. Harrnett.—Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, 
I wish to take advantage of the kind invitation which 
bas been issued by our worthy Chairman. I am 
here as a medical man who takes a very keen in- 
terest in dogs, and I may say that I have had some 
cases of so-called hydrophobia come under my im- 
mediate notice. In the course of my professional 
experience those cases have been very few indeed, 
and I think if veterinary surgeons would devote 
themselves a little more to enquiring into the num- 
ber of genuine cases of hydrophobia amongst people, 
and not the false cases. they would be conferring a 
great boon upon the public generally. 1 said false 
cases, for there are many such; people, especially 
old ladies, get intensely nervous over their dogs, and 
they sometimes fancy they have got hydrophobia, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not hydrophobia at 
all. 1 was once called in to see the case of an old 
woman who, when I entered the room, actually com- 
menced to bark. She suffered from an intense form 
ofa nervous affection, but she had no hydrophobia. 
The one genuine case of hydrophobia which has 
come under my notice happened about eight years 
ago, in Yorkshire. I was practicing in Keighley at 
the time, and I was called in one evening to see a 
working man. I should like to be allowed ‘to give 
you a history of the case in order to show you that 
men who are fairly well qualified, as I myself thought 
I was, to judge, really do not know what hydro- 
phobia is when they see it. I was called in 
to see the man one evening and sat by his bedside. 
He was a mill-hand working at Mr. Craven’s Mills 
in Keighley. He was a stout muscular fellow, about 
six feet high, and was lying in bed in a stupid and 
somewhat comatose sort of state. His mother had 
sent forme, and I went to examine him. I found 
his temperature was perhaps half a degree above 
normal and his circulation but little quickened. I 
knew that the man was very ill, yet I felt 1 did not 
know what was the matter with him. I sat with him 
perhaps ten minutes, and thinking at first that he 
was a malingerer I asked him whether be wanted to 
get off work, but he said he did not. I then gave 
m some ordinary medicine to get his skin to act. 
saw him the next morning and then did not notice 
any marked change. I saw him again at half-past 
‘even in the evening, and just as I was in the act of 
ath” the room he was offered a glass of water to 
nk, and I saw just a slight spasm of the glottis as 
ie Was taking the drink of water. I at once sat 
°wi and asked him if he had had anything to do 
= dogs, he said no, he had never had a dog in his 
sl Pressed him, and then he said “ Oh yes, about 
nee ago I was at so-and-so ”—mentioning a 
ieee ouse—“ and there was a little terrier under 
a no one would put him out, I seized hold 
fo - him out and he bit me in the thumb.” 
ro eots his hand, and found there was a cicatrix 
len, , I then telegraphed to Dr. Dolan, of 
* Wo is a great authority on hydrophobia, 


saying I thought I had a very interesting case which 
he might like to see. He came down, and we also 
consulted Dr. Cheffers and five or six other medical 
men, who saw the case, and I think we did every- 
thing in our power to save the man’s life, but it was 
no use. ‘That was a typical case of hydrophobia. 1 
will not detain you any more by going into the mat- 
ter, but I may say that in all my experience (and 
I have been professionally engaged in the West 
Indies and other places abroad) I have seen a lot of 
practice, I have only seen one genuine case of hy-. 
drophobia in all my life, and I believe that most of 
the cases that are reported as being hydrophobia cases 
are not hydrophobia cases at all. 1 do not know 
whether any of you gentlemen have been to Brazil, 
but when I was there I noticed that the dogs roamed 
about in large numbers and in the most reckless 
manner, in fact. they act as street scavangers, not- 
withstanding which I never heard of a single case of 
hydrophobia there. They are regular scavangers, 
and they are never muzzled, and 1 think it would 
forward the matter under discussion if some enquiries 

were made as to the prevalence of hydrophobia in 
Brazil. Another point which is well worthy of your 

notice is the fact that there is no hydrophobia 

in Scotland, and but very little in Scandinavia, 

Our Minister of Agriculture seems _ ill-advised 

in stating that it is due to the muzzling of the dogs 

there, for dugs were not muzzled there. But I be- 

lieve they are much influenced by temperature. I 

think in a cold country you will find less hydro- 

phobia than you will find in a warm country. 

Mr. Rowx.—I beg to endorse the remarks of the 
last speaker, that unfortunately there is a great deal 
of ignorance in the medical fraternity of London in 
the diagnosis of hydrophobia in their own subjects. 
It was my unfortunate province some years ago, 
when I think there was a scare of hydrophobia, to 
have a patient brought to me for what was assumedly 
a sore throat. I had not then seen many rabid dogs, 
and I did not think that this was one. I recollect per 
fectly well opening the dog’s throat and inserting 
my fingers in his mouth and feeling down to see the 
appearance of the throat, doing this caused the dog 
to vomit all over the carpet, which very much up- 
set the old lady who brought him. The very next 
day that dog disappeared, and the woman died with- 
in three weeks of hydrophobia, but for a full week 
the medical man who attended her had no idea that 
she was the subject of that affection until the con- 
vulsive fits became so pronounced that he could have 
no possible doubt as to the disease. That dog bit 
three dogs. I remember that each one died rabid. 
Mr. Hill, who has just read us his interesting paper, 
may remember that he came to see me on that oc- 
casion, and saw in the loose box the dog which 
was the subject of care. That dog was rabid and died 
rabid, and was one of the three which were bitten. 
I was one of the veterinary surgeons who attended 
as a delegation before Mr. Chaplin on behalf of the 
non-muzzling business, but I want you to under- 
stand that I in no way have identified myself with 
either of the two sides. Mr. Chaplin led us to under- 
stand that the statements which we had made should 


receive his serious attention, and that he believed to 
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a great extent that the veterinary surgeons who 
composed that deputation were-actuated by the best 
motives. When we had finished he told us that 
there was a counter deputation waitiug to see him 
compused of those who believed in the efficiency of 
muzzling. We thereupon retired and met that depu- 
tation, and amorgst them I may tell you, to my 
personal knowledge, there was but one veterinary 
surgeon —perhaps there is no need to mention his 
name, therefore I will say no more. Now that was 
on a Saturday afternoon. On Monday morning the 
new edict was in print in all the daily papers. 
Now, that to my mind made both the counter depu- 
tation and our deputation a mere fiasco, and I resent 
it accordingly, and I hope that my statements will 
be taken for what they are worth, and not in any 
way neglected. I happen to know that within three 
days afterwards the Minister of Agriculture had ex- 
pressed his opinion to one of my clients that for two 
years he had wanted to muzzle the dogs. All I can 
say is, if he is going to do it, do it, but there is a law 
for the rich and a law for the poor, and I would re- 
mind him that the public are getting rather sore on 


this point. If muzzling is to do as much good as it. 


is intended to do I contend that sporting dogs and 
shepherd dogs should also be properly treated the 
same as Other dogs are. 

I may mention in regard to foreign countries that 
I have visited Italy, Antwerp, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland. In Antwerp the common idea is to muzzle 
dogs because they are beasts of burden. In Italy I 
have never seen a dog muzzled. In the south of 
France I have seen very few, in the north of France 
they are, it is true, more or Jess muzzled. IJ am not 
aware whether that is required by the law, and I 
am not acquainted with any professional experts who 
could tell me whether it is the law there to do so 
or not. 

I just wish to call attention to one other point. 
Dr. Dupré wrote a letter and described an attack of 
hydrophobia in his dog. He said that the dog was 
bitten at the beginning of the year, and did not 
die until the end of the year. In the face of 
the generally accepted opinion surely such an opin- 
ion as that is fraught with very little interest. 

Mr. Wooperr.—I am afraid I have not very 
much to say upon this subject. Although my ex- 
perience with dogs may not perhaps be so large as 
some other gentlemen who are here, yet I do see 
some hundreds of dogs professionally every year, 
and I must say that ] have never seen but one dog 
which has been upset by the muzzle. After a dog 
has had his muzzle on for a few hours I have found 
he gets accustomed to it, and, as I say, I have never 
seen but one animal who could not be kept muz- 
zled. 1 have frequently gone into people’s houses, 
and have taken up the muzzle in my hand, and, 
directly I have done so, the dog has come to me to 
have his muzzle put on, because he wanted to go 
out- -dozens of dogs have done that. That being so 
I can see no cruelty in the muzzle at all. As to 
driving them mad I cannot agree with Mr. Hill at 
all, nor can I agree that it is ruining them. I not 
only do not see how it can ruin thousands, but I 
cannot see how it can ruin even one. I will give 


you my experience of mad dogs. __ Before this order 
for muzzling came into operation-—I may have been 
in a neighourhood where rabies was perhaps rather 
rife—I cannot tel] you how many dozens of cases I 
had, but I know very well in three weeks I had 28 
rabid dogs brought to my place, an order came into 
force just after that, and for about a fortnight I had 
one or two fresh cases come in, but since that time 
I had not a rabid dog for 3 or 4 years. Then they 
gradually increased, I got one perhaps in a month, 
then perhaps for a couple of months it would get 
better. and so it went on until just previous to this 
muzzling order coming in when I had on an average 
2or3 rabid dogs a week. Unfortunately three 
people last year were bitten by rabid dogs, and 
were sent off to M. Pasteur in consequence. One 
was bitten in my own place. It was his own fault 
for he would go and touch his dog after he was 
told it was mad. He started off to Paris and now 
he has returned quite well; in the other case the 
wound was cauterised and the patient was told by 
his medical man that he was all right. but he died 
from hydrophobia. Since this muzzling order has 
been in operation I have had only two cases, and 
they were within 3 weeks or a month after the 
order came into operation. I have not had one 
since, 

Mr. Samson.—Do you mean the extension of the 
order ? 

Mr. WoopGrer.—I mean since this fresh order. 
I was speaking ‘of 6 or 7 years ago when I had so 
many cases. 

Now in regard to registration, I do not see what 
good registration will do at all. 1 will give you an 
instance. A man living about half-a-mile from my 
place came down to see me to pay an account and 
he had his dog with him. As we were talking he 
suddenly said to me “ While I am here can you tell 
me what is the matter with my dog.” _ I said “Do 
you notice anything amiss with him.” He said 
“Do not touch him he is not at all good tempered 
at the best of times, but now he is a brute. He has 
had three fights to-night coming down already.” | 
said “Oh! does he fight very much usually.” He 
said ‘Inever knew him fight so much as he has 
now, he has bitten three dogs, I could not see, of 
course, what he did to them, as it was dark, but he 
rolled them all over pretty well.” — I said_“ Is that 
all you noticed about him?” He said “No, he has 
got a peculiar bark.” I said “ Gan you make him 
bark?” He said “Yes.” I said “Just make hm 
bark then” and he did so; I stepped back at once, 
for directly I heard the dog bark I said ~ Your dog 


is rabid.” but he would not believe me. rere 
he had got a little scratch on his finger which he 
He would not 


wanted me to cauterise at once. 
believe that the dog was mad until two days after- 
wards he was trying to tear everything to one 
that he came near. and, paralysis setting 1", ea 
then destroyed. But suppose that dog ha 
registered, that registration would not have 
vented him from biting those three other es 
if he had got a good muzzle on he could not — 
broken the muzzle that night because he “yan 
bad then, although he might have manage 
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done so the next day. I do not see what registra- 
tion will do at all as a preventive agent. and I think 
effectual muzzling is the only thing to prevent rabies 
spreading. and as to the cruelty of it, I think that 
is all rubbish—there is no cruelty about it. The 
dog that is not sufficiently under command to have 
a muzzle put ou him I think ought to be destroyed. 
I may say gentlemen, I think I love the dog as well 
as anyone in this room—I am a perfect lover of the 
dog, and as an illustration of this 1 may tell you 
that a dog will always come to me if he is ever so 
vicious—there is not one dog in a thousand that | 
cannot do anything with, so it is not because I hate 
dogs that I advocate the muzzle. 1 have very 
nearly been bitten on more than one occasion by 
mad dogs, but, notwithstanding that, it is because I 
love them that I want tosee them muzzled. I 
think Professor Hill said that the statistics in one 
year shewed that out of a population of 4,000,000 
there were only 76 rabid dogs. 1 should like to 
know when that year was because I believe there 
were a good many more. 

Proressor Wooprorre said people 
suffering from hydrophobia, not rabid dogs. 

Mr. Wooperr.—I beg your pardon I understood 
you to say rabid dogs. _ 1 know there are plenty of 
dogs killed in the streets which are not rabid——that 
is quite certain, and there are plenty of rabid dogs 
which no veterinary surgeon sees at all, but the 
Government have never got any statistics up to the 
present time that I am aware of, as to the number 
of rabid dogs in London I think you would be quite 
safe in putting them down by the thousand, 

Mr. Rowx.—I should like to be ailowed to add a 
few words, if I may be permitted to rise again. 
Mr. Movre, in his evidence given befure Mr, Chaplin 
referring to the very point which has just been 
referred to, said he thought veterinary surgeons 
should be reyuested to give a report of the cases 
ovcuring within their province, and Mr, Chaplin at 
once took a note of that suggestion, and said it was 
a point he was very much obliged to Mr. Moore for, 
and he should bear it in mind in the future. Whilst 
Jamon my feet I should also like to say upon the 
subject of importation, that [ have known that 
Norway and Sweden for some years past are in- 
tensely sensitive on the question of the reception of 
dogs, even for sporting purposes. without a clean 
bill of health, and I have had , before now, to give 
aUertificate to that effect, before the owner could 
go fishing or sporting in Norway or Sweden. I 

do not know whether it is appparent to you, but 
the contention I wanted to support when I went to 
the House of Lords was that | thought, in regard 
‘o clearing the streets of the mongrels, that a ticket 
or label on the collar were all good in their way 
but doubtful of application, and that the best 
— to adopt was to set a thief to catch a thief. 

the Inland Revenue were more conscientious and 
exact in their imposition of the Tax, and paid 
ee informed against those who evaded the 
to those — you would get a complete answer to 
nar v advocate muzzling, and the muzzle 
ios — an absurdity, and that I endeavoured 

Y before the House of Lords. 
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Mr. Hurnpati.—There is one point in the paper, 
which was mentioned by Mr. Edgar, and which 
struck me as wanting to be cleared up, and that is—- 
If it 
can be proved that it is. then it is certain that muz- 
You may stamp 
it out for the time being, but it will spring up again 
very shortly, or within perhaps six or twelve 
months. but, I confess, like Mr. lidgar, | was under 
the impression that all scientific men had come to 
disease of 


Is the disease capable of spontaneous origin ? 


zliug can be of no use whatever. 


the conclusion that rabies was not a 
of spontaneous origin, and that it was one of con- 
tagion. 
to be perfectly clear upon. 


spontaneously, as has been already suggested we 
must appear in a very ridiculous position before the 
public. We cannot wonder, if one set of veterinary 
surgeons are of opinion that the disease is spon- 
taneous, and others contend that it cannot arise un- 
less the dog has been bitten by another that is rabid, 
if the public think we are avery uncertain pro- 
fession, I should like very much to know what 
reason Professor Hill has for considering that the 
spontaneous origin is the correct theory. | under- 
stood him to say that he considered in some cases 
it might be spontaneous, but in most it probably 
was not. There is one point in favor of the view 
that it is not of spontaneous origin, and that is in 
connection with Australia. for i believe L am cor- 
rect in saying that rabies is unknown there. About 
six months ago [| was called in to examine a pair 
of great Danes which had been purchased by a gen- 
tleman in Brockley, with a view to certifying as to 
their health. In the course of conversation he in- 
formed me that he had been rather surprised to 
learn that he would be obliged to subject these dogs 
to six months quarantine before they could be lan- 
ded, but as he attached so much value to them he 
did not hesitate to do it. Does it not seem some- 
what reasonable if rabies is unknown in Australia 
and all dogs which are imported into that country 
are subjected to such a long period ot quarantine, 
that therefore the disease cannot be spontaneous in 
its origin, and is not present because no rabid dog 
has been admitted into the country ? - Of course we 
are here to-night to give our opinions as to the most 
useful procedure tu be adopted for stamping out the 
disease. Like Mr. Edgar, I confess that although 

the registration system is a good one in regard to 

the enforcement of the tax, yet I do not see that it 

is of very much service in connection with sweep- 

vut the disease. It might perhaps .tend towards 

that end in this way. that no dogs would kave the 

tax paid for them which were not worth saving and 

which were-not under proper supervision. [If all 

dogs were properly watched every day, as I watch 

mine, one would then have the opportunity of com- 

ing to a conclusion when anything was wrong with 

them and persons would be more disposed to keep 

them under restraint—-it might assist to that 

extent—but, as one of the speakers said, the fact of 


a dog being brought to his infirmary on a particular — 


evening, and the fact of his being registered would 


This seems to me a point which we ought 
If there are some among 
us who think that the disease is capable of arising 
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not prevent him spreading the disease to tne three 
other dogs which he had bitten on that occasion. 
The next question is—does this suggestion of 
muzzling really seem the most reasonable and re- 
liable way of sweeping away the disease? We can 
only express our opinions, and certainly, as far as 
it goes, although it is a matter of inconvenience, not 
only to the dog but also to the owner, to be obliged 
to put on a muzzle every time the dog goes out, and 
also to keep a constant watch that he does not go 
out without it, yet I think so far as the experience 
of the majority of us goes, we should say that muz- 
zling properly carried out would effect the desired 
result. As Mr. Rowe emphasised his remarks be- 
cause they would go out before the public, so also, 
would [ enphasise mine, and I would say it is 
necessary that it shoul:| go forth to the public that 
the muzzling order up to the present ti ve has never 
been properly carried out. I will give you an 
illustration of that. Mr. Hill I thiuk said there 
had not been an alteration in the order, but there 
has been. _‘‘I'here was an alteration in the order at 
the end of the year. A notice came out in January 
in which there was this provision, and [ am par- 
ticularly interested in it because [ happen to pos- 
sess two or three greyhounds—“ Fox hounds, and 
hounds in leash, and greyhounds are not now re- 
quired to be muzzled.” That is not known by the 
great majority of the police I may teliyou. A 
policeman stopped my groom the other day when 
he was out with twoof my dogs, and warned him that if 
he appeared out again without a muzzle on those 
dogs that he should summou him. The man had 
previously been instructed by me as to what he 
should say supposing he was stopped in the road, so 
he simply told the policeman he must refer him to 
his master, and he added “ if that is not satisfactory 
Ican tell you that he has been down tothe Inspector at 
Blackheath -and has gone through the order with 
him, and has satisfied him that the order does not 
require it.” The policeman said “I do not know 
anything about that, if I catch yon again I shall 
summons you.” Well, [ do not know whether he 
has, or not, but he will have the opportunity of do- 
ing it because so long as the order exists in its 
present form, I shall not put muzzles on my dogs, 
bec*use I do not think it is conducive to their com- 
fort, as Mr. Hill has said, but at the same time I 
would, as an owner of dogs, very willingly put my- 
self to the inconvenience, and my dogs also, of 
carrying out the provision, if I could only see the 
Order being properly carried out in an effective and 
thorough manner throughout: the whole country, 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. I think the 
Order should be properly carried out and enforced, 
and no favor shown to anyone. Mr. Rowe has very 
properly remarked that £ s. d. has something to do 
with it. I know that such isthe case because when 
the Order first came out for a long time the Wool- 
wich drag-hounds were going about without any 
muzzles, and no doubt they would be doing so still 
had I not written to the Chief of the Police. 
Just to show you how vexatious some of the pro- 
ceedings are I may mention that not long ago I had 
one of those plain strap muzzles on one of my grey- 


hounds and the other one had on one of the ec 
muzzles made of leather. Well, my man happened 
to go down to one of the Police Courts, and this dog 
with the plain strap muzzle was noticed, and he wag 
warned ; I received a letter from Major Tennant in. 
forming me that I had laid myself open to a fing 
of £20. 

I have no hesitation in saying that my own con- 
viction, from my personal experience, is, that if 
the Order was properly and efficiently carried out 
thorughout the length and breadth of the land we 
should find that Rabies would be stamped out, and 
as Iam nota believer in its spontaneity, I do not 
think we should ever see it again in this country. 

Professor PrircuaRp.—I am not going to make a 
long speech, but there are one or two remarks 
which [ should like to offer for the consideration of 
those who have spoken of muzzling as a means of 
stamping out rabies, and its disappearance from the 
country from that time henceforth. I nutice that all 
the speakers who are advocates of muzzling, have 
used the words, or the term ‘* properly carried out,” 
or “ thoroughly carried out,” and [ noticed also that 
not one of them has told us howit isto be “thoro- 
ughly carried out ” or “ properly carried out.” They 
seem to have lost sight of one important fact (and [ 
may say that the present occupants of this room are 
by no means the only gentlemen who have lost sight 
of the fact, for it seems to me to have been very 
generally lost sight sight of) that dogs are not 
the only animals that spread rabies in this country. 
Let me tel] you that if you are to thoroughly and 
completely carry out the muzzling system you must 
not only muzzle all the dogs —you must not only 
muzzle dogs whilst out in the streets, but you must 
muzzle them when they are in the house, and you 
must muzzle all the foxes. and you must muzzle all 
the cats. I lay particular stress upon the muzzling 
of the foxes, because it has fallen to my lot. and I 
dare say it has to a number of other gentlemen in 
this room, as I know it has to a number of Veteri- 
narians outside this room, to deal with outbreaks 
of rabies in hounds, and I have very little doubt but 
that I could prove that in at least two outbreaks, 
the rabies in packs of hounds was traceable to some 
of the animals being bitten by rabid foxes. Now 
this is a very important point, and very little has 
been said about it, and it is worthy of the considera 
tion of those who would argue that muzzling is to 
stamp out the malady. 

There is just one other remark I should like to 
make with reference to the period of incubation. 
am, I confess. rather surprised to find my friend 
Professor Hill put it at from 2 to 5 weeks. Surely 
it is well-known that the period of incubation In 
the dog is very much longer in many instances. 
I had a case of two fox-hound puppies that I saw 
bitten by a rabid dog. I was present when they 
were bitten, and I had an opportunity of taking 
care of them, and I can state positively, and fee 
glad to say that the gentleman sitting on my “e 
can corroborate me, for he has reminded me that he 
can bear out my statement--I can positively — 
that one of those hounds never was in contact W! a 
a dog, and never was outside a locked cag? for 
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r and three months, and never showed a sign or 
symptom of the malady for that time, until one 
morning when it was suddenly seized, and in a short 
time died as rabid as any dog I ever saw in my life. 
The other I should say was attacked in 11 months. 
That of course was an instance where the dogs were 
actually seen to have been bitten by rabid cogs. 
They belonged to the Old Berkeley Hunt. the ken- 
nels of which are not very far from Watford. I 
had an opportunity of seeing them bitten by rabid 
hounds, and had daily opportunities of seeing them 
from that time to the time they were taken ill. 
Now this is a very important point which has more 
than one bearing. It has first of all a bearing on 
this point, that if we are to muzzle dogs at all we 
must muzzle them for a much longer period than is 
at present contemplated. There is one other ex- 
pression of opinion I should like to make, and that 
is that I do not believe in the spontaneity of the 
disease. 1 believe that if you could get rid of all 
the animals which are rabid that you would never 
see the disease any more. 

Mr. Raymonp.—Mr. Chairman. it is very little 
indeed that I have to do with dogs, but I should 
just like to add a few words to what has been said. 
Some gentleman has spoken about dogs that are 
loose, or scavenger, dogs in Brazil never having 
rabies, 

Dr. Harryert.—Pardon me sir, I did not say 
that, I said I did not know whether it was so, and 
suggested it would be worth enquiring into. 

Mr. Raymonp.—Very well it is the same thing 
formy purpose I have never been to Brazil, and 
consequently have had no experience of what occurs 
there amongst dogs, but in India, where dogs also 
act as scavengers, | know that there are very fre- 
quent outbreaks of rabies and that those outbreaks 
are most disastrous in their effects, because the dogs 
go mad and travel about the country without con- 
trol and very often bite the natives, and I have 
known many outbreaks amongst the natives caused 
in that way. I look upon myself in this discussion 
about rabies as being a sort of impartial onlooker, 
for 1 am not very much interested either one way or 

the other. What -trikes me however is that one 
gentleman gets up and says the disease is spontan- 
tous, and anotber one gets up and says it is not 
spontaneous, but neither of them bring forward a 
word of proof either one way or the other. Now I 
should like to hear them bring forward a little 
Proof in order that I might be convinced one way 
or the other, 

Mr. Stocock.—I have listened with very great 
a to Mr, Hill’s paper on the question of muz- 
ing dogs. Before I go further I should say that 

re a strong believer in the muzzling order. As 
ee I had several cases come to my notice 
mo, ae summer months of last year. From the 
prea e paer-sgy order came in, the number of 
it is ne diminished, and at the present time 
leas a occurence that I am called upon to 

te ae og even suspected of the disease. I 

€ order caused great friction amongst dog- 


yea 


a at the commencement, but I really believe 
more trouble to the dog-owners than to the 


dugs themselves. _I think the dogs get used to the 
muzzle in a very little while, and if the dog is pro- 
perly fitted with it there is no cruelty. I know 
that some small dogs do go about with St. Bernard 
muzzles on, but that is the fault of the owner, and 
I do not see that even then there is any cruelty. I 
noticed one remark of Mr. Hill’s which I thonght 
at the time was rather unfair to Mr. Chaplin and 
that was with regard to the the spread of the disease 
in Middlesex. I think Mr. Hill said there was no 
noticeable decrease in the disease in the Metropoli- 
tan district. I believe I am correct. 

Professor Wooprorre Hiitit.—A slight decrease. 

Mr. Stocock.—-I think it ought to be taken into 
consideration that certainly within the last year 
rabies has been greatly on the increase, and that 
had the muzzling order not come into force the 
cases of rabies in the Metropolitan district would 
have been very numerous indeed. The point 
which I think Mr. Hill ought to have mentioned 
was that it was the Kent deputation who said that 
in the county of Kent (I am speaking from memory) 
there were three cases within a certain period, and 
in the corresponding period up to the present time I 
believe there are thirty-nine cases returned, shewing 
of course, a great increase of rabies in that county, 
and a very grave reason why the muzzling order 
should take effect in that county. 1 think 
at the present time the muzzling order only 
extends to the district in which rabies is preva- 
lent or upon the increase, so that perhaps those dis- 
tricts which are not under the order might have 
reasonable claim to exemption. It has been sug- 
gested in regard to rabies that temperature may 
have some effect ; upon that point I think we are all 
agreed that we get as many cases in the winter as in 
the summer. I noticed Mr. Rowe said that amongst 
the dog scavengers very little rabies was seen, and I 
must say in connection with that that until [ was in 
a position to get the rabies of a district reported I 
never used to see a case. We do not see them in 
valuable dogs very often, or in dogs which have got 
owners, the cases are generally those of stray dogs. 
In one case I knew the owner, for the simple reason 
that the dog was carrying the owner’s' name upon 
his collar. Now that dog was taken five miles away 
from home, and I believe it is characteristic of the 
disease that in the early stages the dog will if he 
can break loose and leave his home. 

The Prestpent.—Well Gentleman, it is gettiug 
rather late. It will take Mr. Hill probably a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes to reply, there may be 
many more gentleman who wish to speak—I do not 
know. The question really is whether we shall ad- 
journ the diseussion until our next meeting or go on 
longer. 

Mr. Moorre.—Mr. Chairman, I was going to pro- 
pose that we adjourn thediscussion to the next meet- 
ing. 

itr, Woopcer.—I beg to second that. 

[The Chairman then put the motion for the ad- 
journment to the meeting, which was carried 
unanimously. | 

[After some discussion as to the room. } 

Mr. Samson.—May I ask one question about a 
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case of hydrophobia which was mentioned by a 
medical gentleman, was the history of the dog traced 
in that case. 

Dr. Hartnert.-—Yes, sir, I am very glad you asked 
that question. I traced the history of the dog and 
found that it had suffered from acute rabies and was 
killed, and the man whom I attended, and who was 
bitten, was attacked with hydrophobia about three 
weeks after. 

[ The proceedings then terminated. | 


EXTRACTS. 


THE DAIRY IN ITS RELATION TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 15th, a largely attended 
meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Dis- 
cussion Society was held in Glasgow, and was pre- 
sided over by Sir Michael Connal. The paper for 
that evening was by Dr. Russell, the medical officer 
for the city, on ‘ Relations of the Business of the 
Dairy Farmer to public Health.” 

A very full paper of this report appears in The 
North British Agriculturist, and amid much really 
good matter we regret to find the tollowing strange 
evidence of logical incapacity. 

“ While the greater majority of milk epidemics of 
scarlet fever may be satisfactorily explained by the 
introduction from a diseased human being into the 
previously pure milk of the pathogenic germ of 
scarlet fever, there have been undoubted milk epi- 
demics of which the most careful scrutiny of the 
facts furnished no such explanation. 

In recent years, competent medical men, trained 
in the investigation of epidemic outbreaks, practised 
in the use of modern methods of research, accom- 
plished bacteriologists and microscopists, have 
become convinced that certain obscure diseased 
conditions in the cow may originate scarlet fever 
in man. My own opinion is that the evidence 
adduced proves conclusively that milk may acquire 
the power to impart scarlet fever independently of 
the intervention of a ,human source; and that this 
disease-producing power has been found to disappear 
from the milk of a dairy which undoubtedly had the 
property of conveying scarlet fever to its consumers, 
when the milk of certain cows was excluded, and 
to appear in the milk of a dairy previously in- 
nocuous, when the milk of those cows had been 
included and distributed therewith. If these are 
facts, and in my humble opinion they are, then we 
cannot escape the conclusion, if we are to reason 
from facts at all, that the cow is the subject of some 
rare diseased condition which arises from or results 
in the existence of the specific germ of scarlet fever 
in her body, and consequently in the milk which 
she secretes. The question is, What is that diseased 
condition ; what are its characteristics in the cow : 
how are we to recognise it ; or can we come so close 
to the identification as to be able to say it is one or 


other of several conditions, however trifling and 
superficial as regards the cow we may hitherto have 
held them to be? Iam not going into the detailed 
discussion of these questions at this time.” 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HORSES, 


The following information is taken from the Agri- 
cultural Returns 


Imports. Exports. 
a —~ =e 
Year. No. Value. No. Value. 
1877... 30,524 £935,324 ... 2,852 £171,524 
1878... 26,521 808,255... 2,974 204,020 
1879... 15.216 391.514... 5,072 299851 
1880... 9,264 233,770 ... 5,575 384,778 
1881... 9,950 221,696 ... 6,223 395,046 
1882... 8,827 212,074 ... 6,646 428.432 
1883... 10,409 212,033 ... 7,571 488,863 
1884 ... 12,929 256,789 ... 7,140 423,007 
1885 ... 18.023 195,624 ... 6,342 3894834 
1886... 11.026 189,901 ... 7.468 416,091 
1887... 11,641 197,679 ... 9,822 661,798 
1888... 11,505 192.624 ... 18,445 874,071 


THE LEGALITY OF DISHORNING 
CATTLE. 


The trial of the case which has been raised to test 
the legality of the practice of dishorning cattle began 
on Wednesday, February 12th, in the Haddington 
Sheriff Court before Sheriff-Substitute Shirreff. The 
case arises upon a complaint at the instance of the 
Procurator-Fiscal of Haddingtonshire (Mr. T. Tod- 
rick) against Mr. George Wilson, cattle-dealer, 
Cupar Fife, who is charged with a contravention of 
the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by 
causing thirty-two cattle at the Abbey Farm, North 
Berwick, to be dishorned close to the skull. The 
matter has already formed the subject of judicial 
decision, the High Court of Justiciary having held 
the dishorning of cattle not to be cruelty within the 
Act in a prosecution against the same respondent. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench have, however, in 4 case 
of dishorning performed in Norfolk, held the Act m 
that case to fall under the statute. Th consequence 
of this decision, the present prosecution has been “4 
stituted to have the question again brought up" 
reconsideration ; and in all probability, — 
way the decision may go, au appeal will be on* 
the High Court. Some time ago, when the case W ; 
first called, the question of the relevancy of ~~ po 
plaint was raised by the counsel for the accuse?. * 
the Sheriff-Substitute held that the charge wie 
proper one under the statute. Mr. png 
fended by Mr. J. Comrie Thomson ; while the Mr 
for the Crown was conducted by Mr. Chisholm. iy 
Wilson having adhered to the plea of not gu 
evidence for the prosecution was led. 
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Rosert Dovcuty. farm grieve, North Berwick 
Abbey, stated that Mr. Guild, the tenant of the 
Abbey, had Jast summer let the turnips on the farm 
to Mr. Wilscn, to be eaten on the farm by cattle. 
On 16th October last a number of cattle were brought 
to the farm. Among them were thirty-two stirks, 
ranging from six to four-quarters old. Mr. Wilson 
inspected the cattle on the 16th November, but said 
nothing to witness about taking off their horns 
then, At that time the cattle had been in courts for 
four weeks and four days. and they were getting on 
very badly. He had intended writing to inform 
Mr. Wilson of this fact, but his visit obviated the 
necessity for his doing so. On the evening of the 
19th November, Mr. Wilson and witness went 
through the cattle, and arrangements were made for 
removing their horns next morning— witness being in- 
structed that the cattle were not to be fed next morning 
in view of the operation. Q.—How was the opera- 
tion performed? A.—We caught each animal by 
throwing a rope over its neck, in the first place, and 
then a belt was put round each leg. Both fore feet 
were secured together. The animal was then tum- 
bled over ou its side on a bed of straw. Mr. Wilson 
sawed off the animals’ horns with a fine tenon-saw 
as close to the hair as possible. He sometimes used 
a knife as well as the saw. Witness did not think 
the knife was used to pare away any roughness, but 
to separate the skin in any case where the saw had 
gone a little deeper than had been intended, and 
when the horn, having been cut through, still hung 
by the skin. The knife was used frequently, though 
not in the case of each animal. In each case the 
whole horn was taken away as close to the skull as 
possible. Q.—Is it not the case that skin was taken 
off as well as the horn? A.—There was precious 
little skin cut off ; in any case, 1 do not think there 
was as much as quaiter of an inch of the skin cut off 
along with the horn. Continuing, witness said the 
Whole operation of dishorning the thirty-two cattle 
took about two hours to perform. Mr. Wilson applied 
balsam to the wound immediately on each horn being 
removed, and he was very careful in handling the 
beasts. The cattle did not bleed much from the 
operation, although all of them did bleed more or 
less. During the sawing, some of the cattle bel- 
lowed, but witness had heard cattle bellow more 
when they were simply being caught. He was of 
opmion that the animals suffered more or less pain 
from the operation, but owing to its short duration 
it was nothing compared with the benefit to the cat- 
tle afterwards, In consequence of the operation 
there was blood about the court and about the 
animals, and immediately on the horn being cut off 

the blood had spurted out a little. 

Cross-examined— Before the cattle were dishorned 
he noticed that some of them had been knocked 
about by others: in fact, three of the lot suffered so 
—_ that he had to place them in a court by them- 
eer = could not say that he had noticed the 
es J utting each other, but he had seen the 
ret suring the weaker, and making them fly 
ing ome food. The stronger animals were thriv- 
me ‘stactorily before the dishorning, but the 

& Were getting very little to thrive on. Be- 
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fore the operation witness had been told by the 
cattleman that he often felt himself in danger while 
m the courts feeding the animals. In h's opinion, 
the operation had been performed most h:manely. 
All the animals had recovered, and were doing well; 
in fact, some of them began to feed as soon as their 
legs were freed. They had given no trouble since 
the dishorning. In witness’ opinion, had the ani- 
mals not been dishorned they would have been very 
much behind in condition now compared with what 
they actually were. The effect of the dishorning 
was to make the animals milder in temper, and on 
this account more cattle could be kept in one court. 
Dishorning was necessary for the well-being and 
control of cattle. He knew that it was customary 
to fix balls to the horns of cattle to prevent them 
goring one another, but he had heard of animals 
going mad while the operation of fixing the balls 
was being gone through. Cattle with balls on their 
horns, though they could not gore each other, conld 
injure each other by butting. 

Grorce Doveuty, ploughman, North Berwick 
Abbey, who had held the heads of the animals 
during the dishorning, described the operation in 
language similar to that which had been used by 
the previous witness. He shared the previous 
witness’ opinion as to the careful manner in which 
the operation was performed, and as to the benefit 
which the dishorning had been to the animals. 

James CunninGHam, ploughman. described the 
dishorning as the first witness had done, and stated 
that when the animals were taken into the court 
after the dishorning they fed quite cheerily. 

Grorce Younc, VS8., Haddington, said, on the 
directions of the Procurator-Fiscal, he had gone to 
North Berwick Abbey on the 21st November last, 
and on subsequent occasions, to examine the cattle in 
question. Most of the animals were nearly two 
years old. On examining the cattle he found that 
the horns had been newly removed close to the skull. 
and that skin had been taken away in some cases, 
().— What condition were the animals then in? A,— 
They were all dull. more or less. As the result of 
his several examinations, he was of opinion that the 
animals must have suffered great pain during the opera- 
tion. Q.—Did you base that opinion on your know- 
ledge of the structure of the animals’ horn? A.—I 
based it on my knowledge of the tissues of the horn 
and from what I saw. Shown three photographs of 
certain cattle in the lot, witness said the first 
represented an animal in the suppurating stage after 
the operation, with a discharge of pus from the 
wounds and from the nose. ‘The second photograph 
was intended to show the general effect of the opera- 
tion on the system—the tucked up appearance of the 
animal, the staring coat, and the unthrifty look of 
the beast. The third photograph showed an open 
sinus not begun to suppurate, with a discharge of 
mucus from the wound and from the nose. On his 
inspection of the cattle on the 4th December he saw 
no appearance of any treatment having been applied 
to the wounds subsequent to the operation, but on 
the 12th December, when he next saw them, there - 
was an improvement in the appearance of the animals 
—the healing process progressing slowly. In the 
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case of almostJall the cattle there was then’ still 
some suppuration, but there appeared to have been 
no loca] treatment of the wounds. He never saw 
partial or total dishorning practised in the county 
previous to the last twelve or fifteen years. but he 
knew that total {dishorning had” frequently been 
practised in East Lothian before the present case. 

Cross-examined—There had been during his ex- 
perience as a veterinary surgeon a_ considerable 
increase in the number of Irish and Canadian cattle 
brought into the county, and he was aware that 
these imported cattle when put into open courts did 
not agree well. He was aware that the object of dis- 
horning was to prevent the animals hurting each 
other, and it was also done because it increased the 
value of the animals—to the extent of a pound 
or two a head. he had been told. Q.— Well, how is 
that? A.—The animals look finer, and have not 
the same rough appearance as rough horns give 
them. (‘ontinuing, witness admitted that dis. 
horning would quieten cattle, and that consequently 
they would be more likely to get into condition. 
Q.—And condition means value, does it not? A.,— 
Undoubtedly it does. ©.—Then the only object to 
be served by dishorning is to improve the animals ? 
A.— To increase their value. Partial dishorning— 
and by that he meant three or four inches cut from 
a full-grown horn—-was accompanied by a little 
ain, 

. He did not approve of dishorning at any age un- 
less the animals were quarrelsome, in which case he 
would take the tips of the horns off. The fact that 
in partial dishorning the part of the hor» left un- 
touched remained tender prevented the animal gor- 
ing for some time afterwards. If the animal again 
became dangerous after the six months which the 
part took to heal, he should repeat the operation of 
partial dishorning. 

Principal Watiuy.—Edinburgh Veterinary Col- 
lege, said he had visited North Berwick Abbey on 
the 23rd and 28th December and examined the 
cattle in question, on the instructions of the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal. This case was one of the most 
aggravated cases of dishorning which had come 
under his notice—all the animals operated upon 
bearing traces of great suffering. From what he 
saw on these two visits he thought the operation 
unnecessary and cruel. During the operation the 
animals must have suffered great pain, because the 
skin would be cut through, and the skin was the 
most sensitive portion of the structure of an animal. 
The horn was cut off below the point at which the 
horn proper commenced, and consequently the 
operation would cause excruciating pain while it was 
in process, and considerable pain afterwards. Bya 
little practice one might easily discover by tapping 
the horn with a hammer, how far the core extended. 
and where the sinuses commenced. There was a 
great deal of suppuration in the animals which he 
examined, pus flowing from the holes in the wounds 
and from the nostrils. As long as there were open 
wounds about the animals there should have been 
local treatment, On the 28th December the animals 
Were suffering more than on his previous visit, be- 
cause the suppuration had become more pronounced 


then, and the fever was higher. The symptoms of 
great suffering he had described were caused by the 
operation and by the want of palliating treatment, 
On the animals he had examined he saw no marks 
of goring. In his opinion total dishorning was an 
unnecessary operation, because the same end could 
be obtained by other means. One intention in dis. 
horning was to prevent goring. but that object could 
be obtained by the fixing of wonden balls or brass 
nobs to the horns. If the wooden ball was put 
on properly, the rivet did not pass through the core 
of the horn. He was of opinion that partial dis. 
horning was quite as efficacious as total dishorning 
in preventing goring. 

It was the sase that animals fed while suffering 
great pain. The only legitimate way of dishorn- 
ing was to perform the operation when the animal 
was about four months old, when it might b> per- 
formed momentarily. 

Cross-examined.—He had always held that dis- 
horning was a question of degree. If animals could 
not be prevented from goring each other by any 
other means, dishorning must be resorted to, but they 
had no right to cut off more of the horn than was 
absolutely necessary to prevent goring. He would 
not object to removing the horns entirely in animals 
of six months old, and in some cases up to nine 
months old provided the sinuses were not. cut. rather 
than allow total dishorning at an older age. His 
principal objection to dishorning was the opening of 
the sinuses and the injury to the tissues and skin 
round the base of the horn which the operation in- 
volved. He thought the cattle dealt with in the 
case of Renton v. Wilson were bigger and older than 
those now in question. 

Profesror McCauu, Vetermary ('ollege, Buccleuch 
Street, Glasgow. who had, along with Principal 
Walley and Messrs. Young and McCallum, V.S., 
visited the cattle at the Abbey Farm after the opera- 
tion, was next examined. In his inspection of the 
cattle, Mr. McUall said he had noticed particularly 
that in two animals there was a discharge of puru- 
lent matter with an offensive smell from the skulls, 
and this matter moved up and down with the breath- 
ing of the animal. This indicated that the animals 
were suffering great pain. In a case like this there 
should have been local treatment of the wounds, but 
there was, so far as he could see, none. He con- 
sidered total dishorning unnecessary, because the 
same ends could be obtained, for instance, by 
“tipping,” by which he meant taking off as much 
horn as possible without interfering with the sinuses. 
He considered this “tipping” quite as efficacious “ 
total dishorning. If he was only going to ager J 
dishorn, he would be inclined to operate on a — 
herd. The putting of a wooden ball on the end 0 
the horn, he considered efficacious to a — ex- 
tent. After partial dishorning, if the woun was 
attended to, little or no suppuration would follow. 

Cross-examined.—The cattle in question — 
dishorned carefully—it was the practice. se pe 
manner in which the operation was — oil 
which he objected to. Anyone — om 
cattle would know naturally polled cattle ee 
animals which had been dishorned. Judging 
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what he saw in the Glasgow markets, the practice 
of “balling” cattle was going out in Scotland. If 
dishorning was to be practised at all, he recom- 
mended that the horns should only be cut as near 
the sinus as possible without touching it. Un- 
doubtedly, the end of the horn, after partial dis- 
horning, remained tender during the life of the 
animal. One was not justified in thinking that an 
animal was free from pain because it was feeding ; 
but if an animal ate immediately after an operation 
was performed one might take it that the pain was 
not so great as might have been thought. 

AuexaNDER V.8., Edinburgh, 
who had examined the cattle after the operation, 
gave corroborative evidence of the condition of the 
cattle on the uvccasion of his visits. He had read 
the pulses of a number of the animals, and had found 
them to be from 72 to 96, compared with a normal 
of 48; the respiration from 36 to 48, against a nor- 
mal of 16; and the temperature from 102 to 105, 
against a normal of 101 or 102. He regarded the 
operation of total dishorning as unnecessary and cruel. 
In consequence of dishorning the development of 
the animal was different, and it commanded a higher 
price. He was not aware that all the ends aimed 
at in total dishorning could be attained by any other 
means. 

Professor PrrrcHarp, Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, London, said he had heard the operation 
of dishorning in question described, and he was of 
opinion that it was a cruel and unnecessary opera. 
tion. It was cruel, because there was pain to the 
animal at and after the operation; and it was un- 
necessary, because there were thousands of cattle 
reared and fed in the country at considerable profit, 
without dishorning being resorted to. ‘The same 
ends could be attained by properly housing the 
cattle, by the use of balls fixed to the horns, or by 
“tipping” the horns. 

Cross-examined.—If he considered the operation 
of dishorning necessary, he would not have stig- 
matised it as cruel. The pain during the time the 
wounds caused by dishorning were healing was 
greater than the pain during the operation itself, 
aud the same remark applied to the operations of 
castration and “ docking” the tails of horses. He 
certainly advocated the removal of the tip of the 
horn rather than the performance of the operation 
: had heard described that day. By “tipping” 

© meant taking off the point above the core. 
M’Quren, Royal Veterinary College, 
ondon, and at one time connected with the Glasgow 

ollege. gave it as his opinion that the operation he 
had heard described was cruel, because ur ar 
titaine’ te essary because the end desired could be 
modation * other means—by proper court accom- 
example. His experience was that 
each otf 4 brass nob prevented cattle from goring 
other. “Tipping” was quite as efficacious as 


dishorning in preventing cattle goring each 


Uross-examined—Q,—Do you imagine that a body 


of Scotti 
Scottish farmers would have recourse to a painful 


and difficult operatio 


—I can imagine anything. (Some laughter.) Q.— 
Does the fact that these farmers resort to the one 
operation rather than the other not indicate that 
their experience has taught them that “tipping” 
does not effect their purpose? A,—My answer is 
that it may not with a particular class of farmers 
because of the stock they have, but that ] know of 
hundreds of farmers elsewhere who do not dishorn. 

Grorce M’Doveat, the next witness, said he was 
tenant of farms in the Lauder district, the rental of 
which was £3000. He had fed a great many cattle 
during the thirty-eight years he had been a farmer. 
He had never had any dishorning done to his cattle 
during that time, nor had he seen the operation per- 
formed. It was not the practice of the farmers in 
his district to dishorn cattle. In the district to 
which he belonged they felt the operation to be 
unnecessary. 

Ricuarp Srepuenson, farmer, Chapel, Duns, said 
he never had recourse to the dishorning of cattle, 
not having found it necessary. He did 10t practice 
dishorning or “tipping.” preferring rather to 
separate the animals in the event of them being 
quarreisome. 

James farmer, Ferniehill, Ednam, who 
had tenanted that farm for thirty or forty years, 
said he had never during that time totally dishorned 
cattle, nor did he know that the operation was prac- 
tised at all in Roxburghshire. “ Tipping” or 
* nobbing ” the horns he had found to be efficacious, 

James Horr, Eastbarns, Dunbar, said he fed 
his cattle in courts, but he had never found it nec- 
essary todishorn them. The only casein which he had 
dishorned was with a lot of Canadian cattle. In 
that instance he had taken about four inches off the 
tipsof the horns. His opinion was that partial 
dishorning met all the ends desired. 

Joun Durtis, had considerable experience in the 
feeding of cattle. | Last year all the cattle fed on 
the farm were dishorned—three inches being taken 
off. In that case the dishorning was performed by 
means of a pair of shears. Suppuration had not 
followed the operation. 

Gitiesriz, Athelstaneford Mains, said 
he had been all his life acquainted with the man- 
agement of stock. He had never found it necessary 
to totally dishorn cattle to prevent them goring, 


n rather than a painless and 
served the same purpose? A. 


*asy one if the latter 


having found partial dishorning efficacious to that 


end. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Government of R.C.S. 


On January 30th a deputation representing the 
Association of Members ofthe Royal College of 
Surgeons attended on Lord Dunraven for the purpose 
of obtaining his consent to introduce a Bill into the 
House of Lords, giving the Members the right toelect — 
their governing body. Lord Dunraven, after hearing 
Mr. Danford Thomas and other members, promised 
the matter his full consideration. 
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County Medical Officers. 

The Worcestershire County Council is to be con- 
gratulated upon having suecessfully carried the re- 
commendation of its Sanitary Committee for the ap- 
pointment of a medical officer of health, at a salary 
adequate to ensure the efficient discharge of the impor- 
tant duties of such an office. It will be remembered 
that the Sanitary Committee last autumn strongly 
recommended such an appointment, but the recom- 
mendation met with such a flood of opposition, 
mainly from the representatives of the minor local 
authorities, that the Committee reluctantly con- 
sented to postpone the further consideration of 
the question for six months. At the first meeting 
of the Council at the expiration of the period of 
respite the proposal was renewed, and the Com- 
mitce allowed ic to be stated that, should it be 
rejected, the resignation of the Committee would 
follow. The Sanitary Committee in their report 
presented at the meeting of the Worcestershire 
County Council on February 3rd, recommended 
that a legally qualified medical officer of health for 
the county be appointed by the Council, at a salary 
of not exceeding £800 per annum, with such allow- 
ances for travelling expenses as may from time to 
time be sanctioned by the Council; and that the 
services of the officer shall be regularly available 
in the districts of such local sanitary authorities 
as may desire it on such terms as to payment to 
the Council or otherwise as may be arranged with 
the Committee. ‘That he should not hold any other 
appointment or engage in private practice, but 
should be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the service of the county. |The adoption of this 
report was moved by Sir Douglas Galton. and 
carried. but not without considerable opposition. 


Extension of the Muzzling Order. 


In response to an urgent request from the Hamp- 
shire County Council, the Board of Agriculture have 
extended the muzzling order to ti e county of Hants 
(except the Isle of Wight) and to the boroughs of 
Winchester. Portsmouth, and Southampton. 


An Extraordinary Statement. 

‘At the Dalston Police Court to-day, a cabdriver 
was charged on remand with cruelty to a horse by 
working it inan unfit state. It transpired that siuce 
the remand the horse had been sold at the Elephant 
and Castle Repository for £3 10s. Mr. H. King 
Shaw, veterinary surgeon, who gave evidence in the 
case, was asked by Mr. Corser what became of these 
old horses. Mr. Shaw: They are sent abroad. A 
hundred went away last week to the Coutineut. 
Mr. Corser: To work? Mr. Shaw(smiling): Oh no ; 
they are killed at once, and go for beef-tea and 
sausages(laughter). Mr. Corser; What! Mr. Shaw: 
I am certain of it, because I have had a large sausage 
and some of the “ beef ” over. Mr. Corser: Do they 
take any kind of horses? Mr. Shaw: They won't 
take any with greasy legs or suffering from glanders 
or farcy. 


Communications are acknowledged f M 
Gresty, A. Harris, R. §. Philp, Wek Edgar. essrs. C. 


Veterinary Medical Societies—Addresses, 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. Greaves, F.r.c.v.s., Knott Mill, Manchester, 


Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, M.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
CaucuTta V.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.n.c.v.s. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 
156 Dhurrumtollah, Calcutta, 


CrentraL V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s., 
20 Fulham Road, London, §.W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, F.x.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. E. Kitchin, m.r.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. R. S. Barcham, m.R.c.v.s., 
Paston. nr. Walsham, Norfolk. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, r.n.c.v.s., 12 North-circular-road, Dublin 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, u.R.¢.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHIRE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.x.c.v.s., Brick-st., Manchester. 
Alon. Sec : Mr. Peter Pike, m.r.c.v.s., Manchester. 


LincotnsHikE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. B. Freer, m k.c.v.s., Uppingham. 
Hon. Sec: Mr.F. L. Gooch, r.x.c.v.s., Stamford, Lincolnshire 


Mipianp Counties V.A. 
Pres: Mr. Beddard, m.n.c.v.s., Wolverhampton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, r.R.c.v.s., 
Holiday-street Wharf, Birmingham. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, Aug., «nd Nov. 


Nationa Ver. AssocraTIon. 
Pres: Professor Pritchard, 5 Regents Park-road, London. 
Sec: Mr. G. A. Banham, r.x.c.v.s., Downing-st., Cambridge. 
Treas. and Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. F. Wragg, F.8.¢.¥.S., 
17 Church-lane, Whitechapel. 
Local Sec: Mr. Sidney Villar, m.x.c.v.s., Harrow-on-the-iill 


Norru or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. T. Moore, ¥.x.c.v.s., 
16 Albany Terrace, Whitley, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.B.c.v.s., 
2 Holly Avenue, Killingworth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. Wheatley, r.r.c.v.s., Reading, Berks. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H, Kidd, r.n.c.v.s., Hungerford, Berks. 


Scorrisn V.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, u.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Scorrish Merropourran V.M.S. | 
Pres: Mr. C. Cunningham, y.R.c.v.s., 7 
Slateford, nr. Edinburgh. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. Rutherford, M.x.c.v.s., , 
12 Bread Street, Edinburgh. 


Sourn Duruam anp Norra Yor«surre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Nettleton, Northallerton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 


SourHern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Professor W. Pritchard, 
5 Regents-park-road, London, N.W. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, SE 
79 Anerley Road, London, 5. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. Heath, m.n.c.v.s., Southernhay, Exe a 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Penhale, r.n.c.v.s., Barnstaple, Devon. 
West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. Robinson, F.R.c.v.s., NB 
37 West Burn-street, Greenock, N.»- 
Hon. Sec: Mr. James Weir. 
YorxKSHIRE 
Pres: Mr. W. Lodge, m.n.c.v.s., Dewsbury. Leeds 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F.Greenhalgh, Hunslet. sober. 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, 9” 
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